









Learning can be quickly done and oodles of tun. 
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Hello, boys and girls, here are Peterkin 
and Petunia and their new pet. It all 
happened this way. 

One morning Peterkin said earnestly, 
“Uncle Pete, I have asked you and asked 
you, but this house really needs a pet. I 
know a boy who has a horse and a dog. 


Couldn’t we just have a_ short-haired 
dog?” 






















“No,” I said. “No strange four-footed 
creatures in this house who maybe like 
penguin meat. We stick to sea ways.” 

“But, Uncle Pete, when you were small, 
didn’t you ever have a pet?” 





“Well, yes. Down in the old Antarctic 


I caught a baby lobster once and raised 
her. She used to follow me around all the 
time—Lulu, her name _ was—affectionate, 
and so brave! She was ready to fight any- 
one who touched me. 

“She kept right on following me about 
after she grew up, and she grew to be a 
big one, I can tell you. Some of my 
friends were afraid of her, but she was 
afraid of nothing. One day we met a bin- 
jouree, a snaky sea creature with a spike 
on its nose and six spotted arms growing 
out of its tail, each arm strong enough to 
strangle you. 

“We were taking our naps on a float- 
ing iceberg when something tickled me. I 
sneezed and looked up. The binjouree 
was sitting on a ledge above us, grinning 
as he tickled me with his tail. ‘Don’t 
move,’ he whispered. ‘You look sweet just 
as you are—sweet meat!’ And one of his 
long spotted arms began to curl round my 
neck and one around my middle and one 
around my feet while he slithered slowly 
down to our ledge. 











“I'd have been a goner if it hadn’t been 
for Lulu. She’d heard my sneeze and opened 
one eye. Then she opened the other and stud- 
ied the situation. Softly she crept over the 
green ice while the binjouree was busy grin- 
ning and smacking his lips over me, and 
snap! she nipped his tail with her great claw. 
Then the binjouree let out a whistle like a 
fire siren and his arms went limp and I leaped 
free. ‘Dive!’ said Lulu. 

“I dove and thought Lulu would follow, 
but when I came up the two of them were 
sitting there on the iceberg. 

“The binjouree nodded at me. 
friend’s a great fighter,’ he said. 

“And Lulu said, ‘This fish knows some 
tricks new to me. I’m sticking around till I 
learn. See you later.’ 

“And that was the last I ever saw of Lulu. 
Still I like to think of her sometimes, a great 
friend of my youth. Maybe you are right, 
Peterkin. A penglet should have a pet.” 

So off the three of us went to the pet shop. 
There we found rabbits but they could not 
swim. We found dogs but when they smelled 
penguin, they thought we were dinner. The 
only sea creatures were some silly goidfish. 

Next we went to the harbor where we 
found a fishing smack just arrived with fresh 
lobsters from Maine. We interviewed several 
and came home with “Lulu II.” 


‘Your 





It was Dick Cardinal who saw it first, and 
he could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“Is that an egg?” he chirped in surprise. 
And he flew right down from the top of his 
tree—it was a tall, straight pine—for a 
quick look-see. 

Well, his chitter and chattering naturally 
brought other folks out. And one was a 
duck. “Quack-ta-quack,” said she. “Here’s a 
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piece of luck. Perhaps this big egg that he’s 
chirping about will prove just the thing for 
me to hatch out!” 

But her eyes grew rounder and brighter 

than ever when she spied the egg, and she 
said, “I never in all my born days have seen 
the like!” 
‘And the hen said, “Cluck, cluck! This is 
worth the hike, and almost being hit by a 
boy on a bike! But tell me, what is it? It’s 
not from a hen!” 

“And it’s never a duck egg!” the duck 
spoke again. 

“And there’s never a bird in the whole 
woods has laid an egg in such patterns of 
wonderful shades,” said Dick Cardinal. 

Then he clicked his beak, and he said, 
“Why, of course! What a narrow squeak! 
It’s an Easter Egg!” And he further said, 
“Now a sight like this,—some artist should 
view it.” So he brought Leonard Weisgard, 
and Leonard drew it! 


Next Month 


MiriAM YOUNG’s new story, KEEry’s DOLLAR 
Horse, explains how Keery bought a horse 
with the dollar he received for a birthday 
present . . . Lucy and Chris go to visit the 
“conjur-man” in the second installment of 
Exiis CRrepie’s serial, Way Down YONDER 
IN PAsQUOTANK . . . A Spanish story, DONKEY 
Business, by ANTONIORROBLES, tells of a don- 
key who almost wrecked a home by insisting 
on eating at the dinner table . . . TRAPPED IN 
THE EartTH, is about two children caught 
in an earthquake . . . WILFRID BRONSON 
makes you positive it’s spring with his illus- 
trated story, THE Birp’s Return . . . Read 
KATHARINE G1BsON’s article LOOKING AT RAB- 
BITs and you will find both rabbits and pic- 
tures twice as interesting as before . . . HILDA 
Mitocue’s paper doll is ALL SET FoR APRIL 
SHowERS ... and La VapaA will show you how 
to make a Girt Box For A SICK FRIEND. 
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ParRT ONE 


20 1) " grammar and Lucy Gale lived in an old house 
er that looked out over the Pasquotank River. Ithad | 
been washed to a gray silvery color by many years of 
wind and rain, and its shingles were velvety green 
with moss. From its long upper porch, called a gallery, 
Christopher and Lucy could look out over the whole 
countryside. 

They had never heard the rattle of a train. They 
had never been to a city. But life did not seem dull to 
y them. It was lively and full of fun. Christopher had a 
yearling calf named Zero and a calf cart that he and 
Uncle Bennie had made from two cast-off wagon 
wheels. 

But most fun of all was their little rowboat, Skeeter. 
It was a delight to climb into it on a bright sunny 
morning and row it along the lead canal that passed 
through their father’s fields. 

But not all their trips on the canal were for pleasure 
alone. One summer afternoon Chris and Lucy set out 
in the little boat on an important mission. They sat 
side by side, each pulling manfully. Dip, dip dip, 
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keeping perfect time, making the little boat slide 
smoothly through the water. 

A damp, muddy smell rose from the marshes that 
stretched away gray and drab on either side as far as 
the eye could see. The children looked constantly over 
their shoulders to see if they were headed properly 
toward Bayview, a small village on the Pasquotank. 
At last the little cluster of housetops came into view. 
Chey could see the roof of the schoolhouse, the white 
steeple of the church, and the fancy front of Mr. 
Midgett’s store standing up above the rushes. 

“We'll soon be there,” said Lucy. 

“Wonder how much I'll get for my frogs,’ said 
Chris. “I hope I'll get as much as twenty-five cents a 
dozen.” 

“I hope I get as much as twenty-five cents a dozen 
for my eggs,” said Lucy. 

They rowed steadily. Once a snow-white egret 
flew up from the brown water and sailed away over 
the marshes. 

‘“That’s good luck,’’ Lucy said. “A white bird 
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“What you young-uns up to?” 


means good luck. We'll get a good price 
for our things today, you wait and see!” 

Chris and Lucy came at last to the 
wharf that led up to Midgett’s General 
Store, and edged carefully around the 
barnacled sides of an oystering schooner 
that was anchored there. 

“Hi, there!’’ said a voice as they 
climbed out of the boat. 

They looked up to see a head sticking 
out of the oyster boat’s cabin. 

“Hi, Mr. Silverthorne.” 

Mr. Silverthorne had mustaches like a 
walrus and a face like a shriveled apple. 
“What you young ‘uns up to today?” he 
inquired. 

“Came to sell some frogs and some 
eggs,.Mr. Silverthorne.” 

“Well then, lemme sell you a bushel 
of oysters—finest oysters in Pasquotank!” 

“Not today,” laughed the children 
and set off trotting along the wharf 
toward the store. Mr. Silverthorne 
popped back into his cabin. 

Suddenly Chris paused, staring toward 
the shore. “Say, who’s that?” he ex- 
claimed frowning. 

A strange man in neatly pressed 
clothes and a young boy in a bright neck- 
tie stood looking up at the side of an old 
warehouse near Midgett’s Store. 

Chris and Lucy walked slowly toward 
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the store, casting looks of curiosity at the 
two beside the warehouse. A new person 
seldom came to Pasquotank. It was far 
from the highway, and no railroads came 
anywhere near it. All the people who 
lived there had been born there, and 
Chris and Lucy knew everyone. Out- 
siders looked strange to them. 

These two looked stranger than usual. 
The man had on a bright-colored suit 
with large checks. The boy wore bright 
tan shoes and a red and green tie. They 
seemed to be engaged in some kind of 
queer business, too. The boy was stirring 
something in a big bucket. ‘The man was 
unrolling some long strips of paper. On 
the ground beside them were some 
brushes with handles as long as the side 
of a house. 

Still watching, but trying not to stare, 
Chris and Lucy crossed the dusty road. 

“I hope they don’t start teasing us 
about all the frogs in Pasquotank,” said 
Chris. “Everybody that comes here has 
to sing out that old rhyme. I’m sick and 
tired of it.” 

As the children climbed the steps to 
the store, the man looked up. Catching 
sight of Chris’s bunch of frogs, he sang 
out teasingly, ““‘Way down yonder in 
Pasquotank where the bullfrogs jump 
from bank to bank!’ ” 

Chris looked angry. He felt like fight- 
ing somebody. The boy, who was about 
Chris’s size, looked up from the bucket 
and laughed aloud. 

The laugh was too much for Chris. 
Dropping his frogs, he sprang at the boy. 
He grabbed him by the necktie and drew 
back a threatening fist. “What are you 
laughing at?” he shouted. 

The boy’s eyes popped wide open. 
‘“‘N-n-n-nothing!” he stammered. 

‘““What’s the matter with Pasquotank? 
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Can't the frogs jump from bank to bank 
if they want to? What’s wrong with that? 
What's funny about it?” 

‘“N-n-n-nothing. N-n-n-nothing.” 

“Chris!”” Lucy cried out. “Look! Your 
frogs have got loose.” 

Chris let go and made a dive for his 
frogs. They were jumping in all direc- 
tions. “Hey! Catch ‘em!” he shouted. 
‘They're headed for the water!” 

‘“There’s one!” yelled the boy with 
the red tie, and made a grab at the air. 
The frog leaped again. The boy threw 
himself to the road and caught it by one 
leg. 

‘Hey, here’s one!’’ The man in the 
checked suit grabbed for another. He 
missed, grabbed again and dashed after 
it, shouting. 

“Help! There’s one! He’s headed for 
the water!” screamed Lucy. She ran after 
it and flung herself on it like a baseball 
player sliding for first base. 

‘‘Hey! What’s the matter? What’s go- 
ing on here?” cried Mr. Midgett running 
out onto his porch. 

When at last he understood that every- 
one was grabbing for frogs, he ran down 
the steps and tried to help. The dust 
rose in clouds, as everybody rushed about 
shouting, tripping over each other, fall- 
ing headlong, and reaching for the leap- 
ing frogs. 

At last they all stood up and looked at 
each other. They were greatly aston- 
ished. Nobody looked the same as when 
the scramble began. 

“I got four!” exclaimed the stranger, 
holding up four goggle-eyed green frogs. 

“I didn’t get but two,” said the boy. 

“One-two-three-four!’’ counted Chris. 
“I got four,” he shouted triumphantly. 

‘Here’s one,” said Lucy. 

“I-gollies, I didn’t get nary one,” said 


the fat little storekeeper sorrowfully. 

“All here but one,” said Chris. “I had 
a dozen.” 

“Well, 1 reckon that’s eleven frogs 
that won’t do any more jumping from 
bank to bank,” said the stranger. 

‘“‘I—I—sure do thank you for helping 
me to catch them,” said Chris. ‘Turning 
to the boy, he said, a little ashamedly, 
“I’m sorry I was so rough on you just 
now.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said the boy. “I 
reckon I ought not to have teased you.”’ 

The strange man dusted his clothes 
and straightened his necktie. ‘““Well, got 
to get this thing up and get going.” The 
boy went back to his bucket. 

With one last look of curiosity Chris 
and Lucy followed Mr. Midgett into the 





“Help! Here’s one,” screamed Lucy. 

















“I wonder how much I'll get for my frogs,” said Chris. 


store. The storekeeper took Lucy’s bas- 
ket of eggs and counted them, shaking 
each one to see if it was sound. 

“One dozen eggs exactly. Twenty-five 
cents,”’ he said at last. Then one by one 
he began to count Chris’s frogs. “Folks 
tell me that frogs’ legs fried nice and 
brown taste just like chicken,” he said. 
‘But seems like I never had no hanker- 
ing to taste ‘em.” He put the last frog 
into the crate and fastened the lid se- 
curely. “Don’t want these fellows jump- 
ing all over my store,” he said. “Well,” 
he looked down at Chris, ‘You got eleven 
frogs, but tell you what, I'll call it 
twelve. Reckon it was my fault that last 
one got away. Thirty cents a dozen they 
are this week.” 

Chris and Lucy looked at each other 
smiling. Twenty-five cents for her. 
Thirty for him. They were having luck 
after all. 

“Do you want the cash money,” in- 
quired Mr. Midgett, ‘‘or will you take 
something from the store?” 

“We'll take the money, please, Mr. , 
Midgett,” said Chris. 

Mr. Midgett looked disappointed. 
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‘‘Never saw such young ‘uns in my life, 
can't sell ‘em a thing,” he grumbled. 
‘Always selling something but don’t 
never buy nothing. If all my customers 
were like you, I’d end up in the poor 
house. What you doing with all your 
money?” 

“Oh, we're not telling,”’ said Chris. 

The children pocketed their money 
and left the store. Outside, a surprise 
awaited them. The boy with the bucket 
of paste and the man with the long- 
handled brush were nowhere to be seen, 
but covering one whole side of the ware- 
house was a bright and glowing picture. 

“COMING NEXT WEEK!” it an- 
nounced in great, tall letters. Under- 
neath was a picture of a long, flat-topped 
boat. And what a gorgeous boat it was, 
trimmed in scarlet and gold. 

“The Show Boat!’ exclaimed Chris, 
and shouted for joy. 

“It’s coming!”’ cried Lucy. 

Once a year, in the summer, this won- 
derful floating theater came moving 
slowly, proudly up the Pasquotank 
River, towed by a busy, puffing little tug- 
boat. It tied up at the dock in front of 
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Mr. Midgett’s store and the people of 
the lonely marsh country were treated 
to the only shows they ever had a chance 
to see. For a whole week it stayed in Bay- 
view, and every night a different play 
was acted on its brightly lighted stage. 
Chris and Lucy looked forward to it as 
they did to Christmas. As they stood gaz- 
ing, they clasped their money happily. 
There was enough to buy tickets for 
every show. 

“Look! There’s something new this 
year. They're having a contest!” said 
Lucy, pointing. “ ‘Old Home Song Con- 
test,” she read. “ ‘For Young and Old, 
Anybody From Six to Sixty, Old songs, 
New Songs, Funny Songs, Sad Songs. 
Come up on the stage of the Show Boat 
and try your luck! Win the Grand Prize! 
Five dollars in gold awarded for the best 
song! Come one, Come all!’ ”’ 

“Five dollars in gold!’’ gasped Chris. 

“Gee!”’ Lucy’s eyes grew as round as 
dollars. 

“Let’s try for it,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, we'd never get it,” said Chris. 

‘“‘We might, you never can tell. We've 
been lucky today. We might be lucky 
then.” 

“Gee—five dollars!”’ sighed Chris. 

For a long time they stood gazing on 
the poster. Then, noticing that the sun 
was beginning to sink low across the 
marshes, they turned and walked slowly 
along the wharf toward their boat. 

“Hi!” Mr. Silverthorne’s head popped 
out of the cabin of his oyster boat. 

“Oh—” Chris and Lucy came out of 
their dreams. “Hi, Mr. Silverthorne.” 

“What in all git-out were you all 
a-doing just now out there in front of the 
store? Ihe way you were jumping about 
and a-carrying on it looked like a swarm 
of bees had set on to you.” 
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“Oh! My frogs got away. We were try- 
ing to catch em,” explained Chris. 

“Oh, so that was it.”’ Mr. Silverthorne 
thought a moment. “But say—”’ he asked, 
“didn’t I see you grab that young fellow 
by the necktie? Now what did ye do that 
fer?” 

Chris looked a little ashamed. “He 
laughed at me,” he said. ““The man hol- 
lered out that old rhyme, ‘Way down 
yonder in Pasquotank where the bull- 
frogs jump from bank to bank.’ I’m 
mighty tired of hearing that. When the 
boy busted out laughing it just natu- 
rally made me mad.” 

“Son!” said Mr. Silverthorne, fishing 
into his pants pocket and bringing up a 
bright nickel watch. “Here! Take my 
watch. It’s a present for ye! All my life 
I've wanted to take a poke at one of those 
smart-alecks that come around hollering 
out that old rhyme. I consider you've 
done it for me. Take this here watch and 
enjoy it.” 

Mr. Silverthorne handed the watch 
over the side. “It don’t work,” he said. 
“I dropped it overboard one time and 
the salt water rusted the insides, but it 
looks all right, just like new,” he said. 

“Gee, thanks, Mr. Silverthorne! I’ve 
always wanted a watch,” said Chris hap- 
pily and put it in his pocket, proud as 
could be. 

As they rowed homeward from Mr. 
Midgett’s store, Chris and Lucy were 
too excited to keep their boat headed in 
the right direction. It kept bumping its 
nose into the shore. . 

“Think what you could buy with five 
dollars!” exclaimed Chris. “You could 
buy a pair of cowboy boots.” 

“You could buy a big china doll that 
has real hair and eyes that will open and 


shut!” (Continued on page 35) 
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E™ MILES FROM LIMERICK, on the 

road running south toward Cork, 
stood a little thatched-roof cottage of 
white stone, with red roses climbing over 
its tiny porch. Three rooms it had, and 
four people lived in it: Michael Harri- 
gan, his wife, Molly, and their two chil- 
dren, Colleen and Dennis. 

"Twas a merry little family. While the 
children played under the big oak that 
some folk said was two hundred years 
old, Molly inside the house sang Irish 
songs as she spun flax at her wheel or 
tended the big black pot of stew which 
hung over the slow peat fire. Michael 
himself worked for Lord Lester, three 
miles or so up the road. He whistled 
“Wearin’ of the Green” as he pitched 
hay down from the big hayloft or bed- 
ded the horses for the night. 

The Harrigans were truly 
enough happy folk, and kind 
folk, too. The little house 
stretched itself until it was 








every lonely wayfarer. 
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big enough to take in, 
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When the wind blew chill through 
the branches of the oak tree in the au- 
tumn, and the family sat about the 
hearth, Michael would speak of his 
brother in America. 

“Boston be a long way off,” he would 
sigh. “Could we make money enough, 
‘tis visitin’ him we’d be. Mayhap the lit- 
tle folk will help us.” 

One night Dennis looked up from 
where he was making a willow whistle 
and asked, ‘““What kind of little folk?” 

Michael took the yellow-bowled pipe 
out of his mouth and watched the smoke 
curl up. 

‘Well, the fairies are lovely with their 
dancin’ and bringin’ kindness to people, 
but ‘tis the leprechaun I’m pinnin’ me 
faith to most. "Tis he knows where hid- 
den treasure lies.” 

The next day Dennis looked at the 
big map on the kitchen wall. He put his 
finger on it where “Boston” was plainly 
marked. 

“How does one find a leprechaun?” 
he asked his mother. 
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Now the wee folk might not like 
: ye to be searchin’ for them. Mayhap 
they just come when they wish to be 
seen,” said Molly. 

But Dennis was not satisfied. He took 
his old cap from the nail and went out of 
the house, through the gate, and down 

the hard white Irish road toward Biddy 
y O’Connor’s home. The neighbors said, 
| “Biddy knows the little folks. All goes 
well wid Biddy.” Perhaps she could tell 

him how to find a leprechaun. 

Mrs. Biddy was digging around the 
¥ roots of her fuchsia bushes just outside 
, her door. She looked up and smiled. 

“Is it makin’ me a visit ye are?”’ 
asked. 

‘I’m a-seekin’ help from ye,” returned 
Dennis, taking off his cap. “ "Tis told 
that the little folk befriend ye. I have 
need of the wee ones. I have need of the 
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leprechaun. "Tis he that finds hidden 
treasure.” 
‘“‘So—,”’ she spoke gravely. “ "Tis that 


ye would improve your way of living, 
travel a bit, and eat fine foods at times.” 

‘Indeed, yes,”’ said the boy, “‘and have 
a larger house and money in the bank 
and a trip to the new world where me 
Uncle Maurice lives. Mayhap a school 
in Dublin for Colleen and me. Then 
there are the good neighbors. They 
could have plenty could I find the 
treasure.” 

“Ah,” said the good old woman. “ "Tis 
the truth ye speak. Ye would be helpin’ 
the fairies find food and potatoes for all 
of us. Once,” she said softly, “twas a 
moonlight night. Two figures went in at 
me shed a-carrin’ somewhat and in the 
morning there was four sacks of potatoes 
where two had been before. Ye didn’t 
fool Biddy, lad, neither ye nor Michael.” 
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“We thought ye didn’t know,” 
said Dennis, blushing. 

"Tis a good turn I’m owing ye.” 

Then Biddy bustled into the tiny 
lean-to kitchen and came back with a 
pitcher of cold milk and a plate of brown 
cookies for Dennis. 

"Tis a shoemaker the leprechaun is,” 
“Under the hedges he sits, 
tappin’ wid his litthe hammer. 
He bends over his lapstone and whistles 
gaily as he works. Small bits of leather 
lie where he leaves them. Whin he comes 
back, he picks them up and begins tap- 
pin’, 


she began. 
tappin’, 


tappin’ again.” 
‘Whose shoes are they?” cried Dennis. 
‘Fairy shoes, child, to be sure.” 
Would he mind if a lad like me were 
to find him under the hedge? Would he 
be angry if I caught him?” 

“Bless you, no,” “But catchin’ 
him is not a holdin’ him. "Tis slippery 
like eels they be. Once he gets away 
there'd be no treasure.” She dropped her 
‘That hedge back of the big oak 
tree—the hedge that runs down to his 
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Lordship’s pasture— ‘tis there I’ve seen 
bits of leather, mornings whin I was a 
huntin’ of me cow.” 

A moment later Dennis stood on 
Biddy’s doorstep to say good-by. “I am a 
promisin’,”’ 
good fortune shall come with mine.” 

The next morning before breakfast 
Dennis ran out of the kitchen door and 
then slowly, with careful steps, made his 
way down toward the pasture hedge. He 
slipped along the hedge, looking, look- 
ing, but finding nothing. Just as he came 
to a place where the hedge was thickest 
and bent to the ground, he heard a 
mournful little tune. He stopped, but 
the music stopped also. He started walk- 
ing, and the music began again. 

Just before him lay a little cleared spot 
back under the green hedge. It looked 
like a place for a child’s playhouse, shel- 
tered from the wind and rain. Dennis 
stopped to look at it, and all the while 
the music became louder and louder. 

“This must be it,” he thought. He 
stooped lower and lower, creeping back 
into the little cleared place. All at once 
he saw them—the tiny pieces of brown 
leather with here and there bits of red, 
as if for trimmings. But where was the 
leprechaun? 

“ "Tis earlier in the mornin’ I'll be 
here tomorrow,” he said to himself. 

The next morning Dennis slipped out 
of bed, drew on his old patched blue 
shirt and trousers, and, walking softly in 
his bare feet, was gone while the rest 
were sleeping. 

Down past the big oak he went and 
came again to the hedge row. The music 
began ringing in his ears. This time he 
did not stop but went straight down the 
hedge to the place of the little closed 
clearing. His heart almost choked him 
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he said slowly, ‘that yer + 





He crept closer to the leprechaun. 


with its beating, for there, with his back 
toward Dennis, sat the leprechaun. 
There were the green coat, and shorts 
and white stockings, the little red cap 
and the red shoes with great silver 
buckles. The Old One was whistling 
“Shawn O'Farrell.” He whistled, and 
tapped and tapped with his tiny hammer 
on the fairy shoe on his lapstone. 

Now Dennis had carried something 
with him that morning. He had caught 
up his mother’s brown shawl from the 
chair where she had left it lying. With- 
out even snapping a twig beneath his 
bare feet, he crept upon the leprechaun. 

The Old One turned his head on one 
side and listened, but he did not turn 
around. Dennis waited. Presently the 
Old One turned back to his cobbling 
and began whistling his merry tune. 
Dennis spread the shawl carefully and 
counted the distance. Then with a 
spring he threw the shawl about the 
plump little body. Closing in, he dou- 
bled it again and again. The Old One 
struggled, but Dennis caught him tightly 
against his own body and held him fast. 

“Uncover me head,” cried the lepre- 
chaun sharply. 

“Fair enough,” said Dennis, “but it’s 
not escapin’ ye'll be.” 

With his free hand he turned down 
the shawl until the round, wrinkled 
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little face with its twinkling black eyes 
looked up at him. 

‘Tis too tight ye are holdin’ me!” in- 
sisted the Old One. 

“Not so,” said Dennis. “ "Tis yer trick 
to get loose.” 

“Well, well,” chuckled the _ lepre- 
chaun. “What it is that ye wish?” 

“Treasure,” cried Dennis eagerly. 
‘Treasure to give me family good livin’, 
and Colleen and me good schoolin’, and 
to take a trip across to the new world, 
and to buy warm clothes and good food 
for our poor neighbors.” 

‘Tis a long, dangerous journey ye’ll 
be goin’.” The black eyes looked hard 
at Dennis. 

“Which way?” Dennis asked. 

“Where thy horse stands croppin’ the 
grass,’’ the Old One directed. 

At the pasture gate, the old man cried 
out, ‘Look at me, Dennis!”’ 

Dennis looked and there was nothing 
there. No wrinkled round face, no black 
eyes, no little red cap—nothing. He al- 
most dropped his burden. Then he 
straightened himself and cried hotly, 
"Tis shape ye still have. I can feel ye. 
And ‘tis weight ye have, too. I still have 


The Old One chuckled until his body 
shook against Dennis’ chest, but he said 
nothing until they came to where the 
mare stood. 

“How far have ye been from home, 
Dennis?” asked the leprechaun. 

“Ten miles,” answered Dennis 
proudly. 

The old man chuckled again. ‘Hold 
me down to the mare’s feet,’’ said he. 

“Now, see here,’’ began Dennis, “ ’tis 
no harm ye shall do to this mare. "Tis 
our only horse to pull the jauntin’ cart 
into Limerick.” 

“Tut, tut, she'll be croppin’ the grass 
in the mornin’. Come on, boy.” 

Dennis, stooping, held the leprechaun 
while the tiny hands rubbed Dolly’s 
hoofs gently—first the front ones and 
then the back ones. Doll stood as if be- 
witched, snorting a bit but never mov- 
ing a leg. 

Then Dennis stood up and looked at 
the mare. Her. black coat shone in the 
rising sun. On her head was a silver- 
mounted bridle, finer by far than Lord 
Lester’s horse wore at the county fair. 
On her back was a red leather saddle 
with silver stirrups. Dennis rubbed his 


2 eyes with his one free hand. 





“Come! Come!” cried the Old One. 
‘“The treasure waits!” 

At the word “treasure,” Dennis came 
back to himself. With one foot in the 


* stirrup he swung himself, leprechaun 


and all, into the saddle. Doll’s feet began 
to move. They skimmed the earth. The 
pasture gate, the house, the old oak, and 
Lord Lester’s castle all disappeared be- 
hind them. Strange country spread out 
on either side, with houses, barns, and 
fields with men working. 

“Are ye afraid?” asked the Old One. 

“Yes,” choked Dennis. 
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“Will ye go home?” 

“Not till I get the treasure,’ Dennis 
answered. 

Just then, at a turn in the road, Den- 
nis saw before him a deep-looking blue 
lake. It sparkled in the sun. Dennis shut 
his eyes. It was well he did so, for just 
then Doll’s movements beneath him 
seemed different. With a gentle, rocking 
motion she was moving rapidly. 

“She’s flying,” thought Dennis. For 
one moment he wished he were home. 
This was worse than any tale of little 
folk he had ever heard. He kept his eyes 
closed until the motion changed beneath 
him. 

Then he saw green fields again, and 
cattle and men digging potatoes and 
building fences of stone. On and on they 
went, miles and miles from home. 

At last the Old One spoke again. “Will 
ye go home?” he asked. 

“Not empty-handed,” said Dennis. 

“Then here we go!” said the lepré- 
chaun. Now they were facing suddenly a 
great, rough mountainside. The road 
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_ “Journey's end,” 
uckled the leprechaun. 


went no further. Doll stopped and stood 
waiting. 

The Old One leaned forward in Den- 
nis’ arms and spoke strange words, magic 
words. 

With a terrible ripping noise a great 
crack opened at the bottom of the moun- 
tain. It ran swiftly upward, tearing out 
rocks and dirt. Doll snorted and leaped 
backward. 

Dennis shut his eyes again. When he 
opened them, Doll had begun to move. 
The crack in the mountainside was 
larger now. Dennis’ hands shook, but he 
held the Old One tighter. Doll was mov- 
ing rapidly inside the tunnel. It was 
light enough to see the trail, but there 
was no hint of daylight ahead. 

“Ye are almost out, lad.’’ There was 
kindness in the little man’s voice. 

‘“He’s beginning to like me,” thought 
Dennis. 

Suddenly they were on a hard-beaten 
road again. Dennis, looking ahead, could 
see the gray turrets of a castle rising be- 
hind a high stone wall. 
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In a flash, Doll stopped, snorting, be- 
fore a beautiful, tall, carved gate of green 
copper. Out of the leprechaun’s mouth, 
magic words came tumbling. The tall 
gate quivered as if shaken by the north 
wind. Slowly, slowly it began opening, 
and Doll passed through it. 

‘“Journey’s end!’ chuckled the lepre- 
chaun. “In an empty castle the treasure 
lies!” 

“Tt’s not stealin’ I am from any man!”’ 
cried Dennis. “Tis honest treasure I 
want, treasure found in a cave or buried 
by a river. This is a Lord’s castle.” 

“Such a lad,” the Old One smiled. 
‘This castle is on no man’s map. “Tis 
here today; ‘tis gone tonight.” 

Presently Dennis found himself going 
down a long, dark hallway. At the right 
he turned without the Old One’s saying 
a word and went down a steep flight of 
steps into a vault. At one side stood a 
huge, brass-bound chest with open lid. 

Dennis’ feet would hardly carry him, 
but he walked slowly until he stood, 
looking down. He looked and looked 
and looked. The chest was filled to the 
top with Spanish doubloons, and with 
rare jewels, pearls and rubies and dia- 
monds and some necklaces of a rare blue 
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stone. At one side of the chest lay heavy, 
stout sacks, looking as if the treasure had 
been emptied from them. 

“Is that enough for ye?’’ chuckled the 
leprechaun. 

Tears stood in Dennis’ eyes. 

“Oh, sir,” he said. “I cannot fill the 
sacks, for I dare not let ye go. Besides, 
they are too heavy for me to lift and 
Doll could not carry them. Why did ye 
let me see them? They mean so much to 
poor folk like us.” 

“So they do. So they do,” agreed the 
little man. He scratched his left ear as if 
thinking. “I promise ye the treasure,” 
he said at last. 

Then Dennis was climbing the dark 
stairway. 

“Surely,” he thought, “‘if the Old One 
can touch Doll’s feet with magic, and 
open mountains and gates and doors, 
there is nothing he cannot do.” 

It seemed but a moment that they 
traveled back across the countryside. 
There were no lakes, no mountains this 
time. Dennis could not speak and the 
leprechaun was silent. At the gate of the 
pasture, Dennis slipped off Doll’s back. 


“* Tis not stealin’ 
I am from any man,” 
cried Dennis. 



























He glanced toward the house. His 
father was just coming out of the kitchen 
door. He turned and called back to 
someone inside. 

“Sure, and he’s all right. He’s just 
slipped off to fish in the river.” 

Dennis shouted, 
“Feyther!” but Mi- ® 
chael did not even 
look at him. 

“Hush,” said the 
Old One. “Tis not 
time yet. Let’s watch 
him find the treas- 
ure.” 

While Dennis stood 
staring at his father, 
Michael’s feet began 
to move toward the 
haystack. Presently he 
broke into a run. 

“Michael,” called 
Molly from the door- 
way. “Michael, what 
ails ye? Why do ye 
run? Where are ye 
goin’?”’ 

“TI don’t know!” Michael shouted back 
to her. Just then he reached the haystack 
and stumbled over something. 

Molly came running down the path 
with Colleen close behind her. Michael 
stood looking stupidly at the heavy sack 
he had pulled away from the stack. 

“Cut the string, Michael,” cried his 
wife. 

Reaching behind him, he took his 
knife from his trousers pocket and with 
trembling hands cut the heavy cord that 
bound the top of the sack. He looked 
down and made some kind of a sound in 
his throat. ‘The three of them, Michael 
and Molly and Colleen, looked in silence ‘ 
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Gold and rubies and pearls! 


at the gold and rubies and pearls and the 
rare blue stones in that sack. 

After a moment or so Michael turned 
to the haystack and there he saw the 
edge of another sack. One by one he 
pulled them from their hiding place, 
until four large sacks 
stood side by side. 
Tears were rolling 
»~ down Molly’s cheeks. 

AN Colleen held tightly 
{to her mother. 
™ j «Tis the lepre- 
® chaun did it,” said 
nye Michael. “He knows 
*‘ where hidden treas- 
ie ure lies.”’ 

He took off his old 
gray hat and stood 
uncovered. 

“Thank ye, sir,” he 
said, “wherever ye 
be.” 

“Put me _ down, 
lad,” cried a hoarse 
little voice behind 
them. Michael and 
Molly and Colleen turned to stare in 
amazement at the little man with the 
green coat, the white shorts, and the 
little red cap. 

‘“Here’s your lad, Michael,” he said, 
smiling all over his round little face. 
“Tis a great journey he’s been a-makin’. 
Never once would he give up until he 
found the treasure.”’ 

“Oh, Dennis!” cried Molly. Colleen 
and Michael crowded close. But Dennis 
could not say words yet. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Molly, turning, ‘‘I for- 
got to thank ye.” But Molly was talking 
to empty air, for the leprechaun had 
vanished. 
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TR r MER bY MI CE by Marion Holland 








bs thts 
Oh Wille, we re trying to Fly this old thin 
But we keep getting all Fangled up in the string!” 
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sie eAsy enough fy you manage it right — 


I'll runwith the str ing, while you hold the ‘ite ! | 
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‘She's off!” exclaims Willie."Now let the wind blow! 
Hey, listen- you two are supposed to let go— 
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o! commands Wil lie —you . t belon there; 


Then Willie, as well, is whisked upin the air ! / 
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~ is easier,’ Willie admits witha frown, 
“To get the lite up, than to keep the mice down." 
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SOAPY TRADES HOSSES 


“Don’t you do it, Soapy!” the cowboys tell 
him. “Those Injuns are sharp hoss traders and 
you'll get stang again!” they say. “Don’t you 
worry about me,” says Soapy. “I started swap- 
pin’ things when | was four years old. Been at it 


ever since!” 





“Gents! says Soapy, “I reckon | wasn’t at my 
best when I let the stranger trade me that hoss. 
Much as it grieves me to admit it, | got skinned.” 

“What's the matter with him?” Bugeye Beas- 
ley asks. 





As they ride up to the Indian camp Soapy 
“He jest don’t do me credit!’ Soapy says. 
says, ““There’s a right likely lookin’ hoss thet 
redskin is ridin’. Thet hoss would look much bet- 
ter under me than under him. Reckon I'll jest 
swap him. If yuh want to see a sharp piece of 


tradin’ jest watch close!” 





“Jest what do you propose to do about it?” 


the cowboys ask. “I reckon I'll jest mosey down 
to where the Injuns are camped and trade him 


off to some innocent, unsuspecting redskin,’ 


Soapy says. “Injuns always like to trade hosses.”’ 
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Soapy sets down by the Indian and passes his 
bag of Bull Durham. “Swap hosses?”” he asks. 
“No swap!” the Indian grunts, “unless you give 
your hoss, your saddle, and four doliars to swap 


for my hoss!”’ he says. 





“No swap!’ Soapy squalled. “You give your 
hoss, two pair of beaded moccasins, and three 
dollars for my hoss. No less!" “No swap!” the 
Indian said. Soapy passed the Bull Durham bag 


again cand they sat smoking. 








But after a couple of hours they finally came 
to a trade. Soapy threw in his silver-mounted 
bridle and three dollars to boot. “Boys, | sure 


skinned this unsuspectin’ redskin!’’ Soapy said. 
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He unsaddled his hoss and carried the saddle 





over to where the Indian was fiddling with his 
cinch buckles. Then the Indian took the saddle 
off, showing as sway-backed a hoss as was ever 


seen running-_loose! | 








The cowboys and all the Indians rolled on the 
ground and laughed, for there’s nothing they 
like better than to see somebody skinned in a 
horse trade. Soapy, for once, had nothing to say 


Morcl: Never trade hosses with an Injun! 
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By SALLY REED 
jy AND JAMRUD wore their finest 
embroidered vests, and on each head 
was a red-tasseled fez. They were twins. 
In each of their pockets jingled a 
handful of pennies, pennies they had 
saved and were going to spend for sweet- 
meats and pastries, and maybe a brass 
whistle. ‘There were so many things you 
might spend your pennies for at the Id, 
Festival, one ofthe most important holi- 
days in India. 
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Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 

So early in the day did Jinnah and 
Jamrud set out for the Festival that they 
saw the barefoot farm women coming to 
town with huge bundles balanced on 
their heads. Some had traveled as far as 
twenty miles. 

Under big canopies the merchants 
along the streets spread out their wares. 
And waiting at the curbs were little 
horse-drawn carts ready to carry cus- 
tomers where they might wish to go. 
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‘We'll begin at the gateway and stop 
at every bazaar!’’ said Jinnah with ex- 
citement. 

The first bazaars displayed shirts and 
gay materials for sashes and turban. 
Tables were filled with sweet-smelling 
soaps. Jinnah and Jamrud were sure they 
would not spend their pennies for these, 
so they hurried on. 

Next came a brass peddler’s polished 
wares, and a vendor’s tray of unsweet- 
ened pastries, then the sweetmeat ven- 
dor and those delicious little cakes that 
make your mouth water just to look at 
them. 

Jamrud and Jinnah lingered over 
these trays. ‘“We will be back soon,” Jam- 
rud promised the friendly vendor. “But 
first we must see all the Festival Bazaar!”’ 

Under one canopy was gathered a 
laughing group of little girls. The ped- 
dlar was selling tiny dolls that wiggled 
their arms, and dolls that jumped on a 
string. 

Outside another bazaar were dazzling 
copper trays and decorated water jars. 
Tap, tap, tap, went a hammer. Tap, tap, 
tap! It came from within the shop. Jam- 
rud and Jinnah just couldn’t resist see- 
ing this hammer at work. 

A smiling merchant with a lambskin 
cap came to meet them. 

‘Is there something I can do for you, 
little friends?” he asked. 

‘We heard your hammer tapping,” 
said Jinnah, ‘and wished to watch you 
make your copper jars.”’ 

The merchant smiled so that his mus- 
tache tickled his cheeks. ‘““These lovely 
jars I do not make myself. I only sell 
them.” He turned to a man sitting on 
the floor in the corner of the shop. “The 
hammer you heard belongs to old Zad- 
ran the china mender.” 
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Old Zadran did not even see them, 
for he was too busy mending a broken 
dish. The boys sat down quietly to 
watch. 

Zadran was drilling holes in the dish. 
Carefully he worked, his brow wrinkled 
with concentration and his cap pushed 
back to give him more light. He inserted 
soft copper staples, and tapped with his 
small hammer until the china fragments 
were firmly joined. Jinnah and Jamrud 
could tell, by the way he gently dusted 
the delicate piece, that the china mender 
was proud of his workmanship. 

When he had finished and put down 
his hammer, old Zadran saw the inter- 
ested faces of Jinnah and Jamrud. He 
looked at them over his glasses. ‘“You 
think I did a good job, eh?” 

“Oh, yes,” they replied. 

“You should see the job I do on tea- 
pots.” He rubbed his hands together 
warmly. 





“We'll stop at every bazaar!” 
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Jinnah and Jamrud could see that he 
really liked to mend broken teapots. 
Suddenly they both thought of a broken 
teapot with gold and green leaves 
painted on it. Its spout was broken. How 
Mother had cried when Jamrud dropped 
it! 

“How much do you ask for mending 
a teapot?” asked Jamrud. “I have this 


much.” He showed his handful of 
pennies. 
Jinnah counted out his money, 


“Would this be enough?” 

Old Zadran fingered his gray beard. 
“First I must see the teapot, then I will 
tell you.” 

As Jamrud sped home for the teapot, 
Jinnah remained at the copper mer- 
chant’s bazaar to watch old Zadran work. 
For an old man his hands were quick, 
and he could tap ever so lightly in the 
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“Look behind you!” 
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right place and never scratch a dish. His 
shelves were filled with mended china 
and pieces to be fixed. On the bottom 
shelf was a large ivory box with tiny jew- 
eled elephants on the lid. Jinnah looked 
more carefully. The ivory was smooth 
and creamy. For a lock it had a large 
elephant’s head with ruby tusks. 

“Ruby tusks,” thought Jinnah. “That 
means it belonged to the Raja!” He 
turned away to examine a copper tray. 

Footsteps were coming. Jinnah saw a 
woman with a heavy veil come into the 
shop. She looked up the street and then 
quickly come toward them. 

“Give me the ivory box,” said a low 
voice behind the heavy veil. 

The dish that old Zadran was mend- 
ing fell and shattered. His eyes opened 
wide with surprise. Under the folds of 
the woman’s veil gleamed a sharp 
dagger! 

Zadran’s voice was steady. “You can- 
not have the box,”’ he said. 

“Old man’’—the fingers holding the 
dagger tightened their hold—‘‘the ivory 
box. Now!”’ 

Jinnah looked desperately around. 
The copper merchant was not in the 
shop. What could he do? He shrank 
back into the shadows. 

Just then Jamrud returned with the 
teapot. He saw the hand with the dagger 
and poor old Zadran huddled in a cor- 
ner, clutching a large ivory box. 

The veiled woman turned. Suddenly 
she lifted her veil. It wasn’t a woman at 
all but a dark man with a heavy beard. 

“What is the matter here?” he de- 
manded gruffly of Jamrud. “You were 
standing by me a minute ago. Don’t play 
tricks on me or you will have what this 
old man will get if he doesn’t hand me 
the box!” 
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Jamrud thought quickly. Hadn't he 
and Jinnah fooled their friends many 
times? If it would only work now. That 
chest over there didn’t seem too far 
away. 

He spoke quickly, “You shall not es- 
cape the Magic Power, O thief. If you do 
not go, I myself will cast a spell upon 
you.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 
laughed the thief. “You are but a silly 
boy.” 

Jamrud tried to scowl his worst. He 
even showed his teeth and rolled his 
eyes. “Look behind you, doubting one. 
See, I am there!”’ 

The thief turned and stared in won- 
der. There stood the same boy. ‘The very 
same boy who had just spoken. 

Beside the large brassbound chest 
where he had flung himself, Jamrud lay 
panting. If Jinnah would only play his 
part. 

The thief reached out his hand and 
touched Jinnah. Jinnah wanted to run 
but he saw that Jamrud was crawling 
into the chest. He must not be afraid. He 
must say the right thing. 

Jinnah boldly confronted the thief. 
By this time Jamrud was within the 
chest. ““My power is great, as you have 
seen.’ He pointed toward the front of 
the shop. “The spell is in that chest. 
I need but to ask it to open and you will 
forever be its slave!” 

Hideous noises and strange tappings 
came from the chest. 

“Open, chest,’”” demanded Jinnah. 
‘Let out the spell!’’ With a creak the lid 
began to rise, slowly, weirdly. 

The thief’s eyes bulged. His dagger 
hit the floor with a clang as he gathered 
up his skirts. “I'll have none of this 
magic!”’ he screamed and fled. 
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Poor old Zadran lay in a faint, still 
holding the ivory box that had almost 
cost him his life. Jamrud poured a cup 
of water from a near-by jar while Jinnah 
helped lift Zadran’s head so he could 
drink. After a few sips he looked more 
like his old self. 





“I'll have none of this magic!”’ 


‘That is better,” he muttered. He 
looked down at the ivory box. He sighed 
with relief. Yes, he felt much better. 

Out in the streets could be heard 
shouts and running feet. Suddenly the 
sidewalk in front of the shop was filled 
with uniformed men. The Royal Guards 
of the Raja! They were so splendid in 
their bright coats and turbans. 

With them was the copper merchant. 
He rushed into the shop, a tall ofhcer 
close behind. ‘‘Zadran, Zadran, are you 


all right?” (Continued on page 26) 
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By Crarice Foster Boot 


Tommy was a barber's son 

Who liked to watch the clippers 
Run up and down each fuzzy neck 
As smooth as oiled-up zippers. 


“Since it’s so easy, Tommy thought, 
“L, too, will be a barber.” 


He hung this sign, For dogs and cats. 
The best shop in the harbor.” 


Soon there came to be revamped, 
A very curious mixture, 

And when they left, each animal 
Made a most fantastic picture. 





























Farber Shop 


Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Some dogs were clipped all over but 
Their heads and paws and tail-tips; 
So much like lions, owners gasped, 
With startled eyes and pale lips. 


Some came out trimmed in length-wise stripes 
Cats, criss-cross, followed after, 
And when they scattered over town, 


The people shrieked with laughter. 


Tom’s father missed his precious tools 
But found them ev-i-dent-ly; 

The sign came down and now the shop 
Is closed quite per-ma-nent-ly. 

















THE IVORY BOX 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Yes, yes,” Zadran nodded slowly. 

The copper merchant pulled off his 
lambskin cap and wiped his brow. “The 
Royal Guards just caught Mindig, the 
fierce Delhi bandit, running through the 
streets in a woman’s skirts. He was wild 
with fear. He said a boy possessed of 
magic tried to cast a spell on him.” 

“He confessed all,” said the Royal 
officer. ‘But where is this boy of magic?” 

Old Zadran adjusted his glasses and 
looked at Jamrud and Jinnah. “Such a 
perfect likeness! No wonder he thought 
you enchanted.”’ He turned to the officer, 
“These two are the boys of magic. They 
saved me from a very sad ending.” 

“But sir,” Jamrud stepped forward, 
“we did nothing. Zadran was the brave 
one. He would not let the bandit touch 
the ivory box.” 

“Such courage!” the officer was im- 
pressed. “You will be rewarded gener- 
ously, Zadran. The Raja Bundi will be 
pleased to know of such a loyal subject.” 

The old china mender carefully 











The bandit was wild with fear. 


handed the ivory box to the officer. “* "Tis 
the most beautiful piece I have ever 
worked with.” He bowed his gray head 
low. “It has been a great privilege.” 

The officer enclosed the ivory box in 
a rich velvet case. ““When next the Raja 
Bundi has work to be mended, you may 
be sure that there will be a guard on 
hand.” His glance filled Jamrud and 
Jinnah with pride. “These little soldiers 
are very clever. Some day they will make 
fine Royal Guards in the Raja’s Army.” 

After the Royal Guards had ridden off 
with a flash of color and a clamor of 
hoofs, the copper merchant made Jam- 
rud and Jinnah tell him the whole epi- 
sode. When they came to the part about 
fooling the thief he made them tell it 
over and over. His sides shook with 
laughter and huge tears rolled down 
upon his mustache. 

While Jamrud and Jinnah told the 
story, old Zadran was busy. Tap, tap, 
tap, went his little hammer. Tap, tap, 
tap! When the story was done, Jamrud 
and Jinnah discovered that their 
Mother’s teapot now had a magnificent 
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gold spout! They both looked very wor- 
ried, and hurriedly reached into their 
pockets. 

But Zadran would have none of that. 
“Do not count your pennies,” he said. 
“If I had all the gold teapot spouts in 
Delhi I could never repay you.” 

“That is true,” spoke the copper mer- 
chant. ‘I have here a tray to match your 
mother’s teapot.” 

Jamrud and Jinnah were speechless, 
but their wide smiles told how happy 
they were. 

‘Take the message to your mother,” 
said Zadran, “that whenever one of her 
sons breaks a dish to send it right to me. 
I shall make it like new again,” he prom- 
ised. “And she is probably wondering 
right now where those sons are. You 
must hurry home.” 

The copper merchant watched them 
go. He laughed as he spoke to old Zad- 
ran. ““IThe way those two are running 
the teapot will soon be back.” 

But Jamrud had carefully wrapped 
the teapot in his vest and held it tightly. 
He wasn’t going to be the one to break 
it this time. At least not until Mother 
could see the beautiful gold spout. 
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Jokes, 


BY GEORGE! 


Joun: Why do they put fences 
around cemeteries? 
JANE: Because people are just dying 


to get in. 


There was a young lady from Clyde. 
Of eating green apples she died. 
Within the lamented 
They quickly fermented, 
And made cider inside her inside. 


4 


A man riding horseback one day met 
a little dog trotting along the road. 


~~ 





“Good morning,” said the dog. 
“Good morning,” said the man. 
| Then, in a puzzled voice, “I didn’t 
know dogs could talk.” 
‘Neither did I,” said the horse. 


a 


JANE: Why is a little boy like a post- 
age stamp? 

Joun: One you lick with a stick, the 
other you stick with a lick. 


What do you think of our jokes? 
Would you like more? Do you know 
any better ones? If so, dig ’em up and 
send ’em in to George, c/o Story Parade, | 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. 
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By HAZEL WILSON 


pgs had wanted a chemistry set 
for a long time before his Uncle 
Horace gave him one for his birthday. 

‘A boy needs to be old enough to be 
trusted to follow rules with absolute ac- 
curacy before he is old enough for a 
chemistry set,’ Uncle Horace told him, 
and made Herbert promise to make only 
the experiments described in the book- 
let that came with the chemistry set. 
Since there were six hundred and eighty- 
six experiments described, Herbert 
could keep busy experimenting quite a 
while. 

It was a wonderful chemistry set. It 
had a laboratory style cabinet with built- 
in test-tube racks, scales to weigh chemi- 
cals, a mortar and pestle for pounding 
things up, an alcohol lamp, blow torch, 
several flasks, four beakers, a bunsen 
burner, and funnels, retorts, and all the 
chemical elements that are not actually 
dangerous to handle, from actinium to 
zirconium. 

When set up, the chemistry set took 
up one whole side of the recreation room 
and Herbert spent many happy hours 
sitting on a high stool in front of his 
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chemistry cabinet, mixing, pounding, 
heating, cooling, pouring, and having a 
fine time. 

He made perfume for his mother, and 
when she put some on her handkerchief 
before going to the movies with Mr. 
Yadon, he asked her if she had spilled 
some of his hair tonic on her dress. It 
was a good hair tonic but smelled ter- 
rible, he said. And Herbert made ink 
that was even harder to wash out of his 
clothes than real ink, and at various 
times performed chemical experiments 
that filled the house with the smell of 
rotten eggs, a house on fire, a glue fac- 
tory, a hospital, and a garbage disposal 
plant. Herbert learned to make marvel- — 
ously strong smells with his chemistry 
set. Mr. Yadon never knew just what he 
would find his house smelling like when 
he came home at night from work. 

Herbert kept his promise to Uncle 
Horace about performing only the ex- 
periments described in the booklet that 
came with his chemistry set. It was not 
at all his fault that something most un- 
usual happened to him one afternoon. 


He was busy pounding up a bit of this, 
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that, and something else in his mortar, 
when he heard distant thunder. 

Herbert was not at all afraid of thun- 
der showers. So, although he was work- 
ing near an open window so that some 
of the smells would go outside, Herbert 
saw no need of closing the window until 
the storm was crash-banging like every- 
thing and the slanting rain came in the 
window and began to trickle down the 
back of the chemical cabinet. Of course 
Herbert could not have that. 

He put down his pestle and was go- 
ing toward the window to close it, when 
the lightning struck and the crash of 
thunder that accompanied it shook the 
house. It was freak lightning. It ran like 
mischievous fingers over Herbert’s 
chemistry set, breaking a few vials and 
test tubes, and smashing the mortar in 
which Herbert just a minute before had 
been pounding a bit of this, that, and 
something else. Then the lightning ran 
around the electric light cord and went 
right out of the house again, leaving a 
tingling sensation in the air. Herbert 
was quite unharmed although consid- 
erably stunned. 
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Mrs. Yadon came running to the rec- 
reation room crying, “Herbert, are you 
all right? Herbert, did you get struck? 
I never in my born days was so upset. 
Speak to me, Herbert.” 

‘Hello, Mother,” said Herbert. ‘““Naw, 
I didn’t get struck. Just about got singed 
though,” he said, rubbing his arms that 
still tingled. “But look what that light- 
ning did to my chemistry set,” he 
mourned, half crying. “If it felt like 
smashing dishes, why didn’t it go up in 
the china closet and leave my test tubes 
alone? See, it spoiled all these. And my 
mortar’s smashed to bits. Say, it turned 
the stuff I was mixing bright blue. What 
do you know about that? It was white 
and now it’s blue. That lightning per- 
formed a chemical experiment of its 
own.” 
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Herbert touched the blue powder 
with his finger. “Ouch, it’s still hot,” he 
cried, and put his burned finger in his 
mouth. 

A second later his mother gave a ter- 
rible shriek. 

“What's the matter?”’ asked Herbert, 
quite bewildered, for his mother was 
sobbing and taking on so that he knew 
that something dreadful must be the 
matter. “Did the lightning hurt you? 
What is the matter?” 

‘Thank goodness you 
can speak,” gasped Mrs. 
Yadon, and “Thank 
goodness I can at least 
touch you,” she cried, 
groping strangely about 
and catching hold of 
Herbert so near his right 
eye that he had to dodge 
or he would have had 
her finger in his eye. 

“Mother, did the light- 
ning blind you?” asked 
Herbert. ‘“‘Can’t you see me, Mother?” 

“Oh, my poor boy, my poor boy,”’ Mrs. 
Yadon kept saying over and over. “I 
would have rather been struck blind a 
dozen times than to have such a dread- 
ful thing happen to you.” 

“I'm all right. Nothing has happened 
to me,” declared Herbert stoutly. 

‘“‘My poor boy,” Mrs. Yadon repeated 
and led Herbert to a mirror. “I can’t be- 
lieve my eyes,” she moaned. 

Herbert looked in the mirror and for 
a few seconds could not believe his eyes 
either, for what he saw there, or rather, 
what he did not see there, was so aston- 
ishing that it was hardly believable. 
He saw his brown tweed suit reflected 
in the glass, his necktie, the green and 
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“Ouch! It’s still hot!” 


yellow striped one, and his brown moc- 
casined-toed shoes. The amazing and dif- 
ferent thing that Herbert saw about his 
reflection was that there was no sign of 
him in his clothes. It was like beholding 
a headless dummy in the glass, a suit of 
clothes with no boy inside, just a suit of 
clothes standing upright with one arm 
upraised to touch a head that was not 
there with a hand that was not there. 

“Holy cats!’” breathed Herbert. 
‘Where am I? What’s 
become of me? I don’t 
understand.”’ 

He looked for his 
hand and it was not 
there, yet he felt for his 
hand with the other and 
it was there, only out 
of sight. 

“Why, I’m invisible!” 
cried Herbert, not 
knowing whether to feel 
pleased or sad. “I bet 
I’m the only invisible 
boy in the whole world.” 

“How could such a dreadful thing 
have happened?” sobbed Herbert’s 
mother. 

“Aw, don’t feel so bad,”’ said Herbert. 
“It could have been a lot worse. I might 
have been struck dead.” 

‘Heaven forbid,” sighed Mrs. Yadon. 

“Say, I bet. I can figure out what hap- 
pened,” said Herbert excitedly. “You 
still could see me just after the lightning 
struck. It wasn’t until I burned my finger 
on that blue powder and put it in my 
mouth that I became invisible. I remem- 
ber an awfully bitter taste and having a 
funny feeling for a minute, just as if I 
was hit over the head only it didn’t hurt. 
Well, what do you know about that?” 
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And Herbert pinched himself a little 
anxiously to see if he had evaporated 
entirely while speaking. He was still 
there all right, only none of him showed 
at all, not even in the brightest sunlight. 

Mrs. Yadon telephoned to Herbert's 
father and he would not believe her un- 
til he had come home and beheld Her- 
bert’s animated but apparently empty 
clothes. Then he telephoned three doc- 
tors to come at once and talked to Her- 
bert’s Uncle Horace by 
long distance. Uncle 
Horace usually knew 
what to do about any- 
thing, but this time he 
said he was not sure 
what remedy he would 
advise immediately. He 
said he would come just 
as soon as he could be 
excused from an impor- 
tant meeting of a Senate 
committee of which he 
was the chairman. 

Meanwhile Doctor Brown, Doctor 
White, and Doctor Gray had examined 
Herbert separately and in consultation 
and they all agreed that his was the first 
case of its kind in medical history. They 
had quite an argument about which one 
of them should write it up for the Amer- 
ican Medical Society. They finally had 
to draw lots and Doctor Gray won. Of 
course they prescribed a lot of stuff for 
Herbert to take, and gave him X-ray 
treatments, Z-ray treatments, electric 
shocks (mild of course), Turkish baths, 
Swedish massage, and assorted powders 
and pills. But none of the remedies made 
Herbert visible again. 

Doctor Gray, who wore spectacles and 
had original ideas, even had an electric 
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“You must be brave.” 


eel shipped to him and had Herbert 
come to his office and pat it every ten 
minutes for an hour. Nothing happened 
except that Herbert’s arm tingled and 
by the end of the hour the electric eel 
seemed tired and much less electric. It 
even looked quite dim and Doctor Gray 
was afraid that if Herbert kept on pat- 
ting it the eel might catch Herbert’s in- 
visibility. He did not want that to hap- 
pen since the eel was rented by the week. 

Of course the news 
of Herbert’s invisibility 
caused a sensation. Town 
reporters and reporters 
from out of town rushed 
to his house for inter- 
views. Photographers 
arrived with their cam- 
eras. So many of them 
came that Mr. Yadon 
had to tell them to stay 
away but they still hung 
around hiding in the 
shrubbery. Every time 
Herbert's tweed suit appeared at the 
door he heard the click of cameras, which 
rather pleased him, for Herbert always 
did like to have his picture in the news- 
papers. None of him showed in the pic- 
tures except his clothes, but that could 
not be helped. 

As fast as they could get there on foot, 
by auto, train, or plane people began to 
come to see the boy who could not be 
seen. 

Mr. Yadon had to refuse to let any- 
one in the house without a special ap- 
pointment or Herbert would have been 
pinched black and blue by the more 
skeptical visitors. His father could have 
made a fortune charging admission to 
see Herbert, but he did not want to do 
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Uncle Horace put a stop to these personal appearances. 


that, although Herbert would not have 
minded being on exhibition for a few 
hours a day, for he found it exciting to 
have so much fuss made over him. 

When Uncle Horace arrived he found 
the Yadon yard full of people packed as 
thick as sardines in a can. Some of them 
had even been there all night in order 
to get a look at the little boy who was 
not there. Two policemen were there 
to keep order, and at intervals Herbert 
would come out on his front porch and 
wave what looked like an empty sleeve 
at the waiting people. 

“How do you do,” he called politely. 
“I feel very well, thank you. It doesn’t 
hurt at all to be invisible. Good-by 
now.” Herbert rather enjoyed the ex- 
citement he created when he made one 
of his appearances. Why, some of the 
women even fainted from excitement. 

Uncle Horace put a stop to these per- 
sonal appearances. He had barbed wire 
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put around the yard and a police guard 
outside to keep curious visitors from 
entering. 

“We must treat this astounding thing 
in a dignified manner,” he said, and he 
answered only the letters and telegrams 
from eminent scientists and doctors. 

Two weeks went by. Herbert thor- 
oughly enjoyed the first week of his in- 
visibility. He always did like having a 
fuss made over him. Yet before the end 
of the second week Herbert had had 
more than enough of being a celebrity. 
He was sick and tired of being so differ- 
ent from other boys. He could not even 
go to school without a police escort, 
which he rather enjoyed, especially the 
sirens. But even that got to be an old 
story and the policemen, though pleas- 
ant enough, were not Herbert’s own 
age and were, therefore, not much com- 
pany. 

Even in his classroom, Herbert was 
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not safe from sightseers. A special guard 
had to be kept at all the school entrances 
or tourists would come in and stand out- 
side the door of Herbert’s classroom 
ready to make a rush for him when his 
class was dismissed. One day he lost his 
necktie and all but two buttons off his 
suit before he could be rescued from 
people anxious to grab a souvenir. And 
although the teacher kept telling the 
children to keep their eyes on the black- 
board instead of on Herbert’s tweed suit, 
they did not mind her for long. They 
watched Herbert’s tweed suit so much 
that nobody learned any lessons. ‘This 
was partly Herbert’s fault, for he could 
not resist the temptation to wave his 
coat sleeves and get a laugh by making 
motions. 

Finally Herbert’s teacher wrote a note 
home and told his parents that his invis- 
ible presence was disrupting the whole 
school and that for the time being it 
would be best to let him remain home 
from school. So Herbert didn’t go to 
school, and strangely enough he found 
that it wasn’t much fun to stay home 
from school when he didn’t have to go. 

All this time eminent scientists and 
physicians in the United States and 
abroad were working on the problem 
of how to make Herbert visible again. 
Because nothing like this had ever hap- 
pened to anybody before, nobody knew 
what to do. Even Einstein was at a loss 
what to suggest. 

Uncle Horace chartered a plane and 
visited all the most famous chemical 
laboratories, carrying a sample of the 
blue powder that had made Herbert in- 
visible. Chemists analyzed the powder 
and experimented with it, but still could 
not account for what it had done to 
Herbert. Uncle Horace had to come 
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back and report that nobody in the 
world knew how to make Herbert visi- 
ble again. 

“But I refuse to give up hope,” Uncle 
Horace told Herbert’s parents. “New 
discoveries in science are being made 
every day and one of these days some- 
body is going to find out what to do for 
Herbert. In the meantime, busy man 
though I am, I am going to stay right 
here and devote myself to keeping up 
Herbert’s spirits. I shall even enjoy help- 
ing Herbert conduct further chemical 
experiments. I used to know a good bit 
about chemistry. And still do.” 

“I don’t know if I want to do any 
more chemical experiments,” said Her- 
bert doubtfully, and his shirt collar 
moved as if he were shaking his head. 

‘Now, now, you mustn't take that at- 
titude, Herbert,” said Uncle Horace. “It 
was not the fault of your chemistry set 
but an unusual combination of circum- 
stances.” 

Herbert was still.a bit reluctant to 
have anything to do with chemistry. He 
finally watched Uncle Horace perform 
several interesting experiments, though, 
and in a few days Herbert was spending a 
good deal of time doing experiments by 
himself. Uncle Horace always stayed 
near by to help and encourage him, and 
Herbert did all the chemistry experi- 
ments in his manual from 448 to 637, and 
nothing happened except smoke and 
smells and an occasional small bang. 

One afternoon, while Herbert was 
performing experiment 642, he heard a 
sudden growl of thunder. Looking out 
the open window, he saw black thunder- 
heads rolling up. Even as he looked, tor- 
rents of rain began to fall. Quickly Her- 
bert stopped working on chemical ex- 
periment 642. 
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“I’m getting out of here,” he told 
Uncle Horace. “I’m not afraid of a 
thundershower but I’m not going to 
conduct any chemical experiment dur- 
ing one. Can you blame me?” 

“I certainly can’t,’’ said Uncle Horace, 
“but this time, Herbert, I am asking you 
to be especially brave. Get away from 
the open window by all means, but do 
not leave the room, I beg of you, while I 
conduct a small experiment of my own.” 

Of course Herbert had to show Uncle 
Horace that he was brave, so he did not 
leave the room. Uncle Horace was work- 
ing over at the chemical cabinet. He set 
out a mortar, into which he poured all 
the blue powder he had in an envelope. 
and arranged certain wires and gadgets 
that led from the mortar containing the 
blue powder to a lightning rod which 
had just been installed directly outside 
the window. 

‘‘Now if Nature will only cooperate, 
we shall see what we shall see,’’ said 
Uncle Horace. 

Even as Uncle Horace was speaking 
there was a flash and crash and a strong 
smell of burning. Brave as he was, Her- 
bert would have run from the room if 
Uncle Horace’s strong hand had not held 
him back. 

“We're not hurt. It’s all over. Praises 
be, the lightning did strike again,”’ cried 
Uncle Horace. “Quick,” he said, pulling 
Herbert over to where the mortar con- 
taining the blue powder lay in fragments. 

“Why, the blue powder isn’t blue any 
more. It’s white,” cried Herbert. 

“Taste it, Herbert. ‘Taste it,’’ ordered 
Uncle Horace in such a severe voice that 
Herbert immediately obeyed. He 
touched the powder with his forefinger 
and raised his finger to his lips. “It’s hot 
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and it’s bitter,’” he complained. ““What’s 
the big idea?” 
Uncle Horace suddenly laughed a 


booming laugh and hugged Herbert 


hard. “It 
shouted. 

_ “What worked?” Herbert wanted to 
know, but even before he rushed to a 
mirror he had seen his hands suddenly 


worked. It worked,” he 


‘appear again at the end of his coat 


sleeves. “Well, what do you know?” he 
cried happily and made a face at himself 
in the glass. ‘There he was just as he had 
been a month before—the same eyes, 
same nose, same mouth, and same ears 
that stuck out a little and were slightly 
dirty because while they had been invis- 
ible Mrs. Yadon had forgotten to tell 
him to wash behind them. ‘“‘Well,”’ said 
Herbert, ‘‘it certainly does seem good to 
see myself again.” 

Herbert's father had to buy a special 
file to hold all the articles that were writ- 
ten by scientists about Herbert’s strange 
case of invisibility and his surprising 
cure. Herbert did not bother to read any 
of the articles. They were too full of big 
words. 

“It didn’t hurt at all to be invisible,” 
he would tell people airily. “If so many 
people hadn't tried to pinch me, I 
wouldn't have minded it a bit.” 
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WAY DOWN YONDER 
(Continued from page 9) 


“Gee! I wish we could win that con- 
test!’’ cried Chris. 

“Uncle Bennie knows a lot of good 
songs,” said Lucy. “Maybe he could tell 
us one that would win.” 

“We'll ask him as soon as we get 
home!” 

They pulled hard on the oars. The 
little boat shot around the curves be- 
tween the bullrushes. The cattails 
wagged as it sped along the canal. At last 
it reached its landing in a small ditch 
behind the barn. 

Uncle Bennie lived in a little house 
on the bank of the lead canal. It was sur- 
rounded by a thicket of myrtle trees and 
was all covered over with wild honey- 
suckle vines. 

As the children ran across the fields to 
find him, Chris said, “I'll bet Uncle Ben- 
nie can make my watch run. He can fix 
anything else that’s broken—broken 
chairs, broken harness, broken clocks, 
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broken china. I’m just sure he can fix my 
watch.” 

‘Maybe he can,” said Lucy. 

Uncle Bennie was sitting on his door- 
step weaving a feed basket of rushes and 
hickory splints. 

‘‘Hey-oh there, children, what you up 
to now?” he asked, smiling at them. 

At the same moment Chris and Lucy 
began to talk, Lucy explaining about the 
song contest, Chris telling about his 
watch. 

‘Hold on, hold on there!’’ Uncle Ben- 
nie cried. “I ain’t got but one pair of 
ears! What you saying now?” he peered 
at the watch Chris was holding out. 

‘IT wanted to know if you could fix my 
watch.” 

“If it’s got works, I can fix it,”” Uncle 
Bennie said positively. He took the 
watch, snapped open the back and peered 
inside. ‘“‘Uh-huh! Little touch of rheu- 
matism, that’s what’s the matter with it. 
Somebody dropped it in the water, I 
reckon, and it ketched the rheumatism. 
Snake oil’s the thing for this.” He put his 
basketry aside, went into the house, and 
returned with a small bottle. 

“This is what I use when I got the 
rheumatism.” He let a few drops of snake 
oil fall into the watch, then picked at the 
works a little with a long needle. “Scrape 
off a little rust here and a little rust there. 
Now I bet my best feather bed it goes 
right off to ticking.”” He gave the watch 
a shake and held it up to his ear. 

“Oh-huh!” He smiled with delight as 
he held it to Chris’s ear. 

A loud tick-tock could be heard inside. 

“Oh thank you, Uncle Bennie!”’ cried 
Chris joyfully. 

‘‘Now what were you trying to tell me 
just now?” Uncle Bennie turned to 
Lucy. 
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She told him about the song contest 
on the Show Boat. ‘“‘We want a nice lively 
song that'll be sure to win the prize,” 
said Chris. 

“Sing us the very best song that you 
know,” said Lucy. 

“Well now, let me get my box. Can't 
sing much without my box!” Uncle Ben- 
nie went into the house again and re- 
turned with a battered guitar. Propping 
his chair back against the wall, he began 
to pick some merry chords. 


“Old Aunt Dinah went to go to bed. 
She raised up the window and poked 
out her head. 
A snowball hit her in the eyeball, 
Bim! 
‘Look-a-here, chillun, don’t you do 
that again!” 


When he had finished, the children 
laughed with delight. 

‘“That’s a good one, don’t you think 
so, Lucy?” asked Chris. 

Lucy looked doubtful. “Is it a new 
song, Uncle Bennie?” she asked. 

“Lawsy, no, child. I used to sing that 
song to your papa when he was a little 
boy.” 

“Don't you know any new songs, 
Uncle Bennie?” 

“Lawsy, no, honey. All my songs done 
come down to me from way back yonder 
in old times. I sho’ am sorry.” 

“Well, thank you anyway, Uncle Ben- 
nie.” 

As they walked slowly back to the 
house, Chris said, “I don’t see why we 
have to have a new song.” 

“But there’s no use to sing one that 
won't win,” said Lucy. “If we sing the 
same old songs that people have heard 
over and over again, they'll be bored and 
we won't get any prize.” 
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They walked along feeling very dis- 
heartened. 

“I wonder what we could do now,” 
said Lucy dismally. 

‘We could go back to the kitchen and 
see if Aunt Selina has any scuppernong 
jelly,” said Chris, brightening up. 

“That won't help us find a song.” 

‘“There’s nothing in the whole world 
better than scuppernong jelly,” was all 
Chris said, and began to streak it toward 
the kitchen. Lucy followed him. 

The kitchen was full of the delicious 
smell of scuppernong jelly. ‘Is there a 
taste for us?”’ asked Chris, sniffing with 
pleasure. 

“I done saved this out just for you,” 
said Aunt Selina, and set out a bowlful 
of quivering golden jelly. 

They sat down and began to spread it 
on halves of biscuits. While they ate, 
Chris told her about the Show Boat con- 
test and how much they wanted to win it. 

“But nobody knows any new songs,” 
mourned Lucy, as she bit into her treat. 
“What we need is a new song, a lively 
song. One that nobody’s heard before.” 

“Listen,” said Aunt Selina. “The onli- 
est way you going to get a new song is to 
make one up for yourself.” 

‘Make one up! We couldn’t make up 
a song!”’ exclaimed Lucy. 

“Couldn’t! How come you couldn't?” 

“I wouldn’t know how to begin, would 
you, Chris?” 

“I sure wouldn't,” said Chris with his 
mouth full of jelly. 

“How do you go about it?” asked 
Lucy. 

“Well, first thing, I reckon, your heart 
got to be full of something,” said Aunt 
Selina. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 


Chris. (Continued on page 47) 
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The Frogs’ and ‘Toads’ Spring 
Music Festival is for male voices only. 
Female frogs and toads make up the 
audience. Other creatures (such as 
ourselves) may listen, but we don't 
count. The singing at this annual get- 
together is by the toads and frogs, ex- 
clusively for toads and frogs. 

Woodfrogs, coaxed by the sun from 
their winter beds beneath dead leaves, 
may start the singing. Peepers and 
cricket frogs, thawed out of meadow- 
pond mud, soon chime in, followed by 
toads and leopard frogs and _ pickerel 
frogs. 

If Spring comes. slowly, the dif- 
ferent kinds may begin to sing one 
after the other, like a round. But if 
Spring starts suddenly with a long 
warm spell of weather, all these kinds 
may wake up and commence to sing to- 
gether. People have to shout in order 
to be heard above the music. 

Woodfrogs are singing two parts at 
the same time. For all through their 
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dry “Rrrrackety, wackety, crrrack!” 
you can hear a low ‘“‘Moan! Moan!” as 
though someone was beating somebody 
else severely. 

Cricket frogs and peepers, high ten- 
ors, sing ‘““Knee-deep! Deeperrr! Rrre- 
trrreeat!”” That last is a trill. 

But from the big toads comes a long, 
long ‘““Trool,” a ‘“Irrrrrroo-00-00-00- 
00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - ool!” 

“Crrroooook! Crrruaak! Rrrraak!”’ 
chant the leopard and pickerel frogs. 

If the warm weather lasts long 
enough it may wake up the two late 
sleepers down in their deeper, colder 
pond-mud beds. Then the _ bullfrogs, 
singing bass, will say ‘Soon, I pre- 
soooom, I'll resooom, my crrrroooon!”’ 

The greenfrogs seem to answer, 
“Don't! Don’t! Don’t!”” But the bull- 
frogs do, and so at last each voice has 
been heard. Meantime the females 
have laid their precious eggs. The sing- 
ing gradually dies away and the music 
festival is over for another year. 
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SURPRI SE CARDS by La Vada 






1. Make gay invitations and greetings with 
a surprise inside. Cut paper according to 
these dimensions and color the picture. 
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“What is the difference between a letter 


and a man who has eaten too much?” asked 
Peter Puzzlewit. 

“Well, my letters are always thin,” Nan- 
cy began. 

“But it might be a letter of the alphabet,” 
Tom put in. 

“You’re both on the wrong track,” laughed 
Peter. “Do you give up?” 

Nancy nodded. 

“One is signed and dated and the other is 
dined and sated. What is the difference be- 
tween a photographer and the chicken pox?” 

His brother and sister gave up again. 

“One makes facsimiles,” said Peter, “and 
the other makes sick families.” 

“That’s good,” laughed Nancy.“Do you 
know any others?” 

“Why does a carpenter hate to work on 
the fixtures for a store?” 

Tom grinned. “I can guess that,” he said. 
“I bet it’s because he doesn’t want to be a 
counterfeiter.” 

“Right,” Peter replied. “Now I'll give you 
an arithmetic test.” 

There was a groan from Nancy. 

“Oh, it’s not that hard,” said Peter, “but 
it is tricky. Can you combine three odd num- 
bers to make an even one?” 

“Let me see,” answered Tom. “Three times 
one plus one would do it.” 

“So it cried Peter. “I 
thought of that. Now can you guess the ones 
I was thinking of?” 


would!” never 
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Nancy was sure she couldn't. 

“I'll give you a hint,” said Peter. “Try a 
fraction.” 

“Oh, of course,” said his sister. “That's 
easy—3 37/3 or 5 37/3 or 1 3/3. You could do 
it with any odd number.” 

“I know a trick or two in arithmetic,” said 
Tom. “Can you take one from twenty-nine 
and leave thirty?” 

That gave Peter a chance to scratch his 
head. 

“Don’t forget the peculiarities of the an- 
cient Romans,” Tom remarked. 

Peter thought for a minute more. “For 
goodness sake,” he said. “X XIX without the 
I leaves XXX. That’s not bad.” 

“I like word puzzles better,” Nancy said. 
“Here are two with familiar proverbs con- 
cealed in them. One word of the proverb is 
used in each sentence: 

1. I am going out while the children 
practice. 

2. What is wrong with Mary? 

3. She’s all right; you are a goose. 

4. Did you hear the 
preach? 

“That’s one proverb. Here is another. 

Don’t eat too much. 


new minister 


1. 

2. Many people break eggs. 

3. Who cooks your pudding? 

4. I wouldn’t spoil the child with all 
those sweets. 

5. The milk has boiled over. 

6. Will you have broth or fruit juice? 
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“My other puzzle,” Nancy went on, “uses 
two-syllable words, both as one word and 
two—like sun, dry, and sundry. You are sup- 
posed to find two words in each sentence 
that can be combined to fill the blank. 

1. The bald old man ate a piece of pie 
SE GB cece cccoces pony. 

2. Except for his red nose he looked very 
gay as he handed the ladya ....... 

3. The foreign ...... ate the whole leg 
of lamb. 

4. Ten of us went over to examine the 
ants’ road so we didn’t see the 
WW i vccssreses 

5. John picked up some nuts in his hand 
and gave them to the ...... sailor. 

6. It was the lady’s ...... to set her cap 
for the best man while she threw 
rice at the bride.” 

The boys solved Nancy’s puzzles easily, 
and then Tom suggested that he should show 
them a trick. He held up a kitchen match- 
stick between the thumb and forefinger of 
his right hand. 

“You see that I have nothing in my hands 
but this match,” he said, opening his left 
hand and turning his right around so that 
they could look into it. 

He brought his 


two hands _ together 


quickly, and immediately there were two 
matches, one in either hand. 

Nancy’s mouth dropped open. “That's the 
best yet,” she said. “I have no idea where the 
second one came from.” 

“Suppose you make it vanish again,” sug- 

gested Peter. 
_ Tom laughed. “I haven’t practiced that, 
but it might be worth working on,” he said. 
“I’ll show you how the trick is done.” He 
took the two matches and brought them to- 
gether. They fitted perfectly. “All you do is 
to split one match stick lengthwise,” he ex- 
plained. “Then when you divide it into two 
matches you hold the halves so that the split 
side is toward you, and it looks to the audi- 
ence as if you had two whole matches. Of 
course you have to split the stick very care- 
fully or it won’t work.” 

“I'd like to practice it,” Nancy was begin- 
ning when her mother interrupted. 

“I’m afraid it’s the piano you'll have to 
practice on right now,” she said. 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Peter. “I 
made a musical picture puzzle for you, 
Nancy. You can solve it later. Each picture 
represents a term used in music, like bar or 
clef or pitch. Here it is.” 

(Answers on page 46.) 
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THE HELICOPTER ADVENTURE 
by Alexander Klemin (Coward-McCann. 
$2.50) may leave you a little breathless, as 
Tim and John Harding show off their new 
helicopter, but it will probably also leave 
you very anxious to have a helicopter in the 
family. You really can land them in your 
backyard, and they open up a whole new 
future for family flying. 





From “The Helicopter Adventure” 


The Harding Brothers’ Helicopter Service 
grew out of Tim’s war experiences as a Naval 
aviator and his kid brother’s enthusiasm for 
combining work and play with profit. The 
helicopter service turned out to be an ex- 
citing venture, with emergency calls for fire 
fighting, rescues at sea, and scientific flights 
over a live volcano. 


CHEMI THE MAGICIAN 
by Ruthie Duskin (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 
shows what a bright twelve-year-old girl can 
do when she really sets her mind to it. 
Plenty of other twelve-year-olds, both boys 
and girls, will read every word of this book 
which explains so much of chemistry’s 
magic. Ruthie’s father is a chemist, and so 
Ruthie comes by her interest in chemistry 
naturally, and is lucky enough to have a 
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father who knows all the answers. Of. course, 


being a “Quiz Kid,” Ruthie knows a good 
many answers herself. She says she wrote 
the story of CHEMI THE MAGICIAN especially 
for her little sister, who is just as interested 
in chemistry magic as all the rest of the 
family. The book has adventure, too, when 
Dick and Sue visit the magic land of Chem- 
ista. The climax is a kind of battle between 
magic and science, or between white magic 
and black magic, if you’d rather call it that. 
You'll have to be a pretty sharp chemist 
to understand all the secret codes, television 
stunts, and how a Chemi-copter works. 


HAPPY LITTLE FAMILY 
by Rebecca Caudill (Winston. $2.00) is a 
nice old-fashioned story for little girls who 
are interested in hearing about how Mother 
had fun when she was a little girl. The five 
separate stories about Bonnie’s pink sun- 
bonnet, the ice-skating party, her first 
“journey,” and the adventure on the moun- 
tain all have a golden light around them. 


SCARLET HILL 
by Elizabeth Bleecker Meigs (Bobbs, Mer- 
rill. $2.00) is another family story, about 
three sisters who adore one another and wlio 
are fortunate to have understanding par- 
ents. There’s nothing too sweet about this 
summer on “Scarlet Hill,” but there are a 
lot of happy memories for Janie to take with 
her when she goes back to school in the fall. 


THE SLEEPY LITTLE LION 
by Margaret Wise Brown (Harper. $1.75) is 
a perfect sleepy-time story for the nursery- 
school child. The young listener will know 
the words by heart after the second or third 
reading, for they are easy to remember. How 
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does Margaret Wise Brown manage sO 
often to catch that simple and easy pattern 
of words that mean so much to a small child? 
Anyway, here it is again, with life-like pho- 
tographs of a lovable lion by Ylla, who 
is able to catch the confidence of animals 
as readily as the author understands children. 


BENNY THE BULLDOZER 
by Edith Thacher Hurd and Clement Hurd 
(Lothrop, Lee. $1.25) is for those six-to-eight 
year olds who want a story about trucks or 
some kindred spirit of the machine age. 
This bulldozer has plenty of personality, and 
the youngsters will be glad to follow his 
career as a maker of highways in the country. 
There were times when Benny didn’t like his 
work, and children will sympathize with 
Benny’s protests and be happy indeed when 
Benny gets his share of glory. 





From “Benny the Bulldozer” 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD 
by Genevieve Foster (Scribners. $3.50) will 
make a distant era in the past live for you. 
Genevieve Foster has already written a sim- 
ilar book about the world in which Wash- 
ington and Lincoln lived. Now she _ has 
turned her seeing eye and her skillful pen to 
the task of recreating the Roman Empire as 
it was after Julius Caesar was murdered. I 
thought I knew something of history, but I 
had never come across all the interesting 
facts in this book: about astronomy and re- 
ligion, politics and world trade, games and 
wars. Here is a treat, especially for those 
who think that history is dull. 
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BUCKSKIN BRIGADE 
by Jim Kjelgaard (Holiday House. $2.50) is 
a ‘“‘must” for boys who wish they had been 
born when this continent was a wilderness, 
waiting to be explored. Here are ten heroes 
who helped open the vast continent for the 
pioneers and settlers who followed. The 
author has included a masterly retelling of 
John Coulter’s race for life, of the “savage 
trek” to Hudson’s Bay, and of many other 
battles with death. 





From “Buckskin Brigade” 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF POETRY 
edited by Jane Werner and illustrated by 
Gertrude Elliott (Simon & Schuster. $1.50) 
is a very choice collection, quite the perfect 
Easter gift for any boy or girl under ten. 
Beginning with “The Owl and the Pussycat” 
(and what better way to begin is there?), we 
turn the pages with a continued sense of joy 
and wonder. There are so many poems of 
robust humor, so many more of delicate 
magic, and a comfortable number about 
everyday experiences like “Choosing Shoes.” 
Children everywhere should bless the name 
of Jane Werner, who has brought so many 
delights together in a well-planned volume. 
The sequence of the poems and the nature 
of the pictures also show her skillful guiding 
hand. 

Also for the poetry shelf, may I suggest 
three other smaller collections, each created 
with beauty and imagination: Romney Gay’s 
BIG PICTURE BOOK (Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1.); CHRISTOPHER O! by Barbara Young 
(David McKay. $2.50); and THE LITTLE 
GOLDEN BOOK OF POETRY (Simon & 
Schuster. $.25). 
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SPRING 
By Lu Ann Fessler, age 12 


Spring is coming. 

And how do I know? 

Because now there are puddles 
Instead of the snow. 


Spring is coming. 

Haven't you heard? 

Because back from the South 
There flies many a bird. 


Spring is coming. 

This I’m sure you’ll like! 
Because you can play marbles 
And ride your bike. 


Now don’t you think 
Spring is a wonderful time? 
And that is, of course, 

Why I wrote this rhyme. 


AN UNEXPECTED SURPRISE 
By Patricia Loring, age 10 


It was the night before Easter. Jane wasn’t 
expecting much, but she did hope that she 
would get something from her grandmother. 
Last Easter her grandmother hadn’t given 
her anything, and she had been very disap- 
pointed. All she had gotten was a coat, and 
you can’t have fun with a coat. 
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“I hope I will at least get a toy bunny this 
year,” she thought, “even though I’m out- 
growing them. They are more fun than a 
coat.” 

Just then her mother came up the stairs, 
and said, “Jane, dear, it is time to go to bed.” 

“Oh, do I need to go to bed yet? It’s only 
five to eight, and you know my usual time is 
9:20.” 

“Well, after all, tomorrow’s Easter. You 
must get to bed early,” said Jane’s mother. 

Next morning when Jane woke up she 
heard a sound. It came from a box. Jane went 
over to the box. On it was written “Happy 
Easter.” Jane opened the box. And then, oh 
my goodness, how surprised she was! 

“Oh, a kitten, a real live kitten,” Jane said. 
“Oh! Oh! Oh! This is the nicest Easter I’ve 
ever had.” 

So ended a happy Easter, and I’m sure Janc 
never forgot it. As for the kitten, he grew up 
to be a big, fat, sleek cat, and a very contented 
one at that. 


BEAUTIFUL SPRINGTIME 
By Jean Ravenhill, age 10 


I like the beautiful springtime 
When robins are in the trees, 
The soft and silent rain 

And the cool, cool breeze. 
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WHERE Rassits Go 
By Lura June Milligan, age 11 


If I were small as small could be, 

I'd hide myself behind a tree. 

I would watch the rabbits at their play 

Out in the fields on a winter day. 

I should like to follow the track they make. 

I should like to see where rabbits go 

When they leave long trails in the soft, white 
snow. 


NiciE-SPIcIE WINGs 
By Jane Chris Sweeny, age 71% 


Once upon a time there was a little fairy. 
Her little name was Nicie-Spicie. She could 
fly anywhere she wanted to. She could do 
anything she wanted to. She could eat any- 


thing she wanted to. All because of one thing 
—it was because she was magic. 

Sometimes she went to Bayside or China or 
Mexico or even India. She was always con- 
tent with what she was doing. When her 
mother or father called her she heard and 
wished to be home again. She was home in- 
stantly—she was never late. 

One night she did not hear. Her mother 
and father rushed up and down the street 
calling, ‘“‘Nicie-Spicie.” They could hear no 
answer. They looked in the bathroom and in 
the closets where she always hid. They looked 
up and down stairs. They looked in her bed- 
room closet without looking in the bed. Then 
they looked in the bed and who should they 
find but Nicie-Spicie sound asleep. They 
wrapped her up in her blankets and they all 
went to sleep. 





Prehistoric Animals by Guy Tudor, age 12 
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PANSIES 
By Jo Anne Walton, age 10 


Our little pansies in the window box 
Sway like the pendulums in our clocks. 
These dainty little misses 

Don’t have to wash any dishes 

But sit around having tea 


And making fun of me. 





CowBoy 


By Lawrence Hill, age 12 


Mary WIGGLEs 
By Donna Quinn, age 9 


Mary Wiggles was not Mary’s name at all, 
for it was really Mary Smith. The reason 
Mary was called Mary Wiggles was because 
she could not keep from wiggling. At school 
Mary wiggled around in her seat so much 
that Mrs. Sunshine had to remind her to sit 
still. That didn’t help and she couldn’t con- 
centrate on her work, which gave her bad 
marks on her report cards and papers. 

Mrs. Johnson, her neighbor, asked Mary’ if 
she would take her two-year-old daughter, 
Janie, to the park for an hour. Mary was more 
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than delighted to hear that someone would 
trust her with such a big job. Mary rushed 
home, got her mother’s permission, and 
rushed back to the Johnson house. Mrs. John- 
son was waiting at her door with Janie and 
her pail and shovel to dig in the sandbox. 
Mary had to sit very quietly on the bench for 
an hour just watching Janie. She had to sit 
very still, too. 

Mrs. Smith at dinner noticed that Mary 
did not wiggle but sat still and ate. Everyone 
at school was surprised that Mary sat still, 
too. 

It was a great mystery to the town as to 
what had cured Mary of wiggling. Then Mrs. 
Johnson said, “I know. When I sent Mary to 
to the park with Janie she probably found 
out she could sit very still.” So that was the 
way Mary stopped wiggling and everyone 
who heard the story cheered Mrs. Johnson. 
The Smiths sent flowers to Mrs. Johnson. 


THE Repwoop TREE 
By Sarah Jane Conwill, age 10 


He keeps on stretching so very high 

To see if he can reach the sky. 

Pioneer of the wilderness of blue 

He pierced the clouds before airplanes flew. 


He is the proudest and tallest tree. 

Do you know what all his secrets may be? 
He carries an eagle’s nest, no doubt, 
For his tall head makes a fine lookout. 


Fire burned his trunk here and there, 
For fire is trees’ enemy everywhere, 


But with strength and courage to conquer 
fear 


He has marched through the ages into here! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Practice what you preach. Too many cooks 
spoil the broth. 
Piebald, nosegay, legate, tenants, hand- 
some, caprice. 


Key, flats, note, chord, beat, rest, sharp, 
scales. 
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WAY DOWN YONDER 
(Continued from page 36) 

“] mean that you got to feel so full of 
something that you ain’t got room in 
your heart for all of it. It got to spill out 
some way.” 

‘Like jelly and biscuit?” asked Chris, 
cramming his mouth full. 

“No, child. Like sadness or gladness 
or meanness or madness. It’s like this. 
Maybe we colored folks sittin’ in church. 
There we are all together and we think- 
ing about how hard life is. Somebody 
sing out sorrowful like, ‘I hangs down 
my head and cries!’ ‘The preacher cry 
out, ‘But Jesus going to wipe my weepin’ 
eyes. And there we got a beginning of a 
song. You see? 

“Or maybe we out in the pea patch. 
We see a little rabbit eatin’ our peas. 
He’s a cute little feller, but just the same 
we don’t want him eatin’ up our peas. 
Somebody start to sing about it. ‘Rabbit 
in the pea patch, picking out peas. Git 
away rabbit, git away please—’ And there 
we got the start of a different kind of 
song. And we goes on from there. Some- 
body add a line and then somebody else 
add another and pretty soon we got a 
song.” 

“T see,” said Lucy. “But what about 
the tune?” 

“Sometimes we put our words to a 
tune we done heard somewhere, and 
change it around to suit ourselves. Some- 
times the tune just oozes up outen us 
from deep down somewhere.” 

“It sounds easy,” said Lucy. 

“But is it as easy as it sounds?’’ said 
Chris. 

“Well, you never can tell till you try,” 
said Lucy. 

For several days Chris and Lucy 
waited hopefully for a song to spill out 
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of their hearts, but nothing happened. 
No tunes oozed up. They cudgeled their 
brains, but not an idea came to them. 
And the contest night only a little more 
than a week away. At last, in despair, 
they went back to Aunt Selina. 

“Aunt Selina, our hearts don’t seem 
to be full of anything,’’ Lucy Said in a 
worried voice. “We can’t get even a 
smidgeon of an idea for a song. What 
can we do?” 

Aunt Selina carefully turned a fish 
that she was frying for supper. Then she 
looked at them, frowning thoughtfully. 
After a moment she came close and bent 
over them. 

“Listen, I tell you something,” she 
whispered mysteriously, looking all 
around to make sure no one was listen- 
ing. “Don’t tell nobody what I say, you 
hear me?” She held up a warning finger. 

“No, no, we won't tell, honest, hon- 
est!’’ whispered Chris and Lucy. 

‘Go down to Devil Hole Swamp where 
the conjur-man live at and get him to 
make you a voodoo charm.” 

Lucy took a backward step. Her eyes 
grew round as onions. 

‘How will that help?” Chris asked. 

“It bring you good luck. It put a song 
in your mind—just like that!’’ Aunt Se- 
lina snapped her fingers to show how 
quickly it would happen. 

“Devil Hole Swamp,” said Lucy 
thoughtfully. ‘Gee, I think I'd be scared 
to go down there. Wouldn't you be 
scared, Chris?” 

“Shucks no, I wouldn't be scared.” 

“Well, if you're willing to try it, I am 
too,”’ said Lucy stoutly. ‘““When shall we 


go?” 
“Let’s go right after lunch.” 
This is Part One of a four-part story. 


To be continued next month. 
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Very likely MY WEEKLY READER is an old friend of 
yours. Probably, like thousands of other children, you have 
wished you could have its lively stories and brisk articles 
in permanent book form. 

The folks who write and publish MY WEEKLY 
READER like to please their friends. So they put together 
a big book full of brand new articles and stories and lots and 
lots of pictures. They called it THE WEEKLY READER 
PARADE. They got in touch with Artists and Writers Guild, 





who specialize in making beautiful books for children, and 
with two publishers, Simon and Schuster—who publish all 
your favorite Golden Books—and Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, who make books for schools. All working together, 


they have made THE WEEKLY READER PARADE one 





of the liveliest, most fascinating books for children we have 
ever seen. We know you will agree with us when you see it. 
Look for it in your book store. Then take it home with you, 
and we promise you—and the whole family!—one of the 


best times of your lives! 


























CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, School Book Sales, 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Book Store Sales, 
and ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, Designers and Producers 
of Beautiful Books for Children 
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Are you an old friend, who has watched it grow, or did 






you spy its gay cover and pick it up for the first time in a 


bookshop or department store? 


If a new friend, why not get better acquainted? Order 
this packet of fine stories, pictures, games, puzzles, and 


things-to-do sent to you every month. If it already comes to 
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bring new pleasure twelve times a year. A gift card is sent 
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